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y ^»«udience experience" is a tern used to denote the 

subjective mea'^ning of news^watching for the average Americ&n, T,his 
study examines audience experience in the following ways: the' extent 
to which the television audience chooses, through self-defined goals, 
the television news brbadcarst they ^ will watch, the uses and 
gratification associated with television news, and the implicatiolns 
of this data for brocidc'ast. journalism. From tape recorded group 
discussions 'with 24 television viewers, a questionnaire was devised 
which , included; along with other measures^ an inventory of 
colloquially worded sft ate men^s, regarding audien'ce experience with 
television news. The guestionMlre was' administered. ^to 240 adults 
chosen from 40 randomly selecteo. housing clusters. Results indicated 
..that for at least one-half of theXsample, viewing wa's* accidental ^ . 
rather than deliberate; ' vi^ewers tended to watch the news to keep 
informed about subjective interests and fcund the news^content and' 
format iea?*su\:ing; aiid although a large percentage of the audience 
regarded the news as entertainment, over one-half of the viewers 
surveyed indicated dissatisf actipn with the depth of news coverage. 
Tables of data are .included, (MAI) ^ * ' 
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/ EaCJI weekday evening, tens of millions of 
Amerfcans watch the news on television. Foi* many in the viewing 
audience, the socially constructed reality presented by television 
news is th^ir prime, indeed jirefefred, source pf information about 
the ^orld in^wHich they live. And yet despite .thjs widespread 
reliance on TV news, these 'Same broadcast news programs, have 
become the subject of intense public concern. For a decade, the 
alleged biases of television news have been debated, and its impact 
""on the public assumed. ^ / 

Recently, and somewhat belatedly, social scientists have begun to 
study the'instimtions and processes of broadcast journalism. There 
is now; for instance, a growing body of scholarship on the formation 
of broadcast news.content, and several studies have charted genei^l 
patterns of viewer attitudes and television news exposure.^ ^ < 

Nevertheless, tq date, little research has been directed toward 
what Lazarsfeld called "the audience experience," that is, the sub- 
jective meaning, of news- watching for the average American.^ Why, 
for .exaniple, do' people watch TV news? To be informed, or are 
there oth^r moti>%s? \yhat do viewers expect to gain from their ex- 
posure? -How does the news audience react to the newscasters, to 
various progranvformats and production styles, to the-'Aews itse^p 
How important -or uffippor tarn -are newscasts in the daily livtes 
of their audiences? 

This monograph attempts to apswer these and oth^r questions 
about the audience experience with television news. In ijiorefqrm^ 
terms, the research reported here h&s three major focuses* The fii^ 
examines to v^hafextent people who watch TV n^ws can be con- - 
sidered an "active*' audience. As commonly conceptualized,* the 
ferm **active*^^implies that, within the constraints of available media 
content, individuals thoo^ the messages to which they will expose> 
thenxs^lves, that their ciecisions are motiv^ated by goals which are ' 
self-defijied, and that "active" participation in the communication " 
process limits and conditions the effects of the mass meSia/ As ap- 
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plied to television news, the' concept of .the "activ^", audience 
predicts that viewers will make an "appointment^ in tneir daily 
routines, deliberately choosing to vvatcb one or, more newscasts, that 
since the news is useful and gratifying to people who watch it, it 
becomes. valued or "important" ¥o them, apd thawbecause the news 
programs are important to the viewers, tliey vm\ be attentive to 
both the form and content of the programs. ^ 

The sedopd major fgcus of this study probes the question of au 
dience "activity" or involvement from a different, but related, 
perspective, and Inquires into the uses and gratifications as§Qci^d 
with TV fiews/ The term "uses" refers to individual motivation^ for . 
media consumption, and'may be understood as^an "in order to*" , 
motive. To pufjt anotKer way, "us^" are what a person expects to 
"get" from watching the news. U|«s arise both fr,bm individual 
psychological "needs" and location li^ social strjictures. By "grat- 
ifications" is meant the consequences of media exposure as sybjec 
tively reported by members of the audience. Use^^ay lead ^* ijjidi 
vidual to watcn the news, what the individual experiences (e^ig., in 
formation gain; emotional arousal, etc.) are the "gratificatic^s." 

Finallyr the third section of this monograph draws togetner the 
c|ata presented and considers some of,^e implications of tKose findl 
ings for broadcast journalism. 3y inquiring into the audfience ex ' 
pei^nce, it may be possible to suggest how TV news might better 
serve the needs and interests of the viewing public. 

Research Design 

f ■ ^ _ ■ _ 

This study was conducted in Albany County^ New York. While 
no claim is made that its results can necessarily be generalized 
beyond the population sampjed, it should be noted that by*most 
measures of social characteristics Albany County is quite "averare." 
The median age in Albany County is 30.& years, for example, com 
pared to a natiorftal median of 28.8; some 55.7 percent of Albany 
County residents and 55.9 percent of all Americans are high school 
graduates, the median family income in Albany County in 1970 was 
$10,697 apd in urbanized areas nationwide, $10,196/ Mpi'eover, 
even though the state government is centered there, only 25.1 per- 
cent of ti^H^ounty s non farm wojk force is employed by^some level 
of government, compared,to a nationwide figure of 20.1 percent. 
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Albany County is part of the forty-th/rd largest television market 
in the United States,' and is served by/three commercial television 
stations, each affiliated with one the national television networks. 
At the time of this study, two of. the three local TV stations broad- 
cast half-hour news programs each day at 6 and 1 1 p.m., while the 
third presented an hour oiF locally-produced news at 6 and half an 
hour 9t 11. Each carried the network evening news immediately 
following its local early-even^g newscast.^ In addition, there was a 
public television station, morning and evening newspapers with a 
combined circulation of 13gr,000, and a cable- television system with 
22,000 subscribers. 

Two kinds of data were collected. The first consisted of tran- 
scripts of tape-recorded focused group discussions held with 24 
people who watched television news nearly every day and who lived 
in the Albany broadcast market. Focused group participants were 
' recruited by informants known to the investigator. The purpose pf 

^ the focused group discussions was three-fold. ^ gain an early sense 
of what television newswatching might mean to people, to discover" 
Items for inclusion in a planned survey, and to obtain data which 
could be used to enrich and expand our understanding of th^survey 
results.* , ^ 

Although no attempt was made to o'btain a cross-section of 
viewers, the characteristics of the focused group members cor- 
responded generally to the overall population. Slightly more than 
half were women, for example, and one-third had college ex- 
perience, compared to a county-wide *figure of approximatdyi25 
percent. \ 

Each focus group discussion lasted for at lek^st an hour. Discus- 

^ sions were semi-structured with all participants asked to explain 
. their news program preferences and cjxperiences. Transcripts of the 
discussions were analyzed for viewer attitudes toward news pro- 
grammmg, motivations for regular, news viewing and satisfactions 
andtlissatisfactions derived from watching TV news. 

• From this analysis, a questionnaire was ffrepared which included, 
along with o^her measures, an inventory of colloquially worded 
statements regarding the audience, experience with TV neivs. The 
inventory contained 25 uses and gratifications statements previously 
tested on vifewerski' Great Britain, « as well as 15 new items. All of 
the propositions4efle6ted viewer sentiments as expressed during the 
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focused group discussions, and many were based on the actual 
words of the discussants. < * 

During October and November, 1975, the questionnaire was ad- 
ministered in personal interviews with a sample of 240 adults, 
chosen from 40 randomly selected housing clusters. Six interviews 
were conducted in each "cluster." Following Sudman,*' four quota 
controls were imposed. Men under SO-, men over 30, women whp 
worked outside the home and women whp did not work outside the 
home. In addition, each r^pondent was screened to insure that he 
or she watched a minimum of one television'news program a.weekJ^ 

Ejcposure^o television news was measured by an index which took 
into account the frequency with which a given res{>ondent watched 
lo(^al and netwoA ' newscasts in^ cbmparison with all q^her 
respondents in the sample./ Each respondent was asked how many 
tim^es during the week he or she watched a local newscast at 6 or 11 
^p.ni|. or a network news program. Viewing rates fqr each possible 
exppsure wei;e cross tabulated inoum with each of the remaining 
two, news exposure measures. For three types of newscasts, there 
were three, non-rjedundant cro^S tabulations.. After each bivariate 
distribution was examined an assi^ment rple w^s devised reflect 
ing the comparative exposure rates and a yalue^ssfgned to each cell 
in each table. All respondents received ^hree scores, depending on 
location in the tables, and the three ^ores were then summed for 
each respondent. Scopes on this new^measurc were tricKotomized at 
naturally occurring cutting pointy, yielding overall news exposurie' 
scores. Some 16.7 percent of^esporident^ fell into a "higb'\exposure 
category. More than hklf (58,3 percent) ha4 "medium" total ex- 
posure scores and one-quarter (25.0 percent) were grouped 'in a 
"iow^ total ex posur(£ category. • ^ ^ 

Respondents w^re asked to indicate their support for the 40 uses 
and gr^tificdtions statements on a five^oint scale, ranging Ti;qpa 
"strongly agree" to "strongly disagree." Their responses were ar- 
ranged in a correlation matrix and factor analyzed. InitiaT^actors 
were extracted by principal factoring with iteration followed by 
oblique rotation (delta = 0) to terminal solution. Ob}ique rotation 
was used, Tirsf , .^)ecause iheve was spme evidence from earlier studies 
that thcf uses ' and gratifications 'dimensions might be in- 
tercorrelat^d^* and, second, beca^use oblique rotation is generally 
thoughtjo be empirically more realistk.'* 
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Is the TV News Audience ''A dive''? / * 

Khe audience experience with TV news is often cited as a major 
example of a mass meclia audrence at its most active.'.^ During 
pqlitical can^pai^ when voters watcK TV news to help decide their 
vote, it times of cHsis when individuals turn to TV news in order to' 
meet urgent psychological and social. concerns, and in more "nor^ 
ymal" times when audience members use the newscasts to satisfy - 
"routine" needs, the TV news audience is assumed to be actively in- 
^> terested in and involved with the newscasts. ' 
^ The "activity" of the daily TV news audience can be assessed in cb 
I numb,er of ways. The first aspect of "activity" to be consiSjered herfe 
deals with patterns of audience decision making. How do viewers 
decide to, watch the news in tlie first place, and by what criteria do^ 
they choose between newscasts which are aired at the same tjme? 

To find out whether exposure to the news ns "accidental" or 
whether people actively make an "appointment" in cheir daily 
schedules to watch, respondents wefe asked. "How do you manage 
to tune in at the right time for the news.so that you don't miss the 
first part of the program?^ Responses i-ndicating a deliberate deci- 
sion to seek exposure (e.g7^*"I watch the clock." "1 am jusit sitting 
down to dinner and turn the set on.'^) were coded as' "active."* 
i Responses such as "The set is^already on" or "I want ta see the pro- 
* gram that comes on next and ju^ turn the set on fearly" jvere 
classified as "passive."' • • * , , ^ 

There was no significant difference between the percentage of 
^""active*' and- "passive" on this measure, with 55^.2 percent of. 
respondents not actively (feciding toVatch the news and 46.8 per- 
cent actively choosing to tune in. Yhree out of jevery seven (43.8 per- 
cent) said their TV seb were already on before ihe newscasts begai^, 
while only o*ne respondent in eight (12.5 percent) said'he or she 
"waCched' the clock"' 

^feh were.more likely than women j;X2= 5.78, df f \^ p less than 
.0^ to be ''appointment" viewers. Since women majce up a 
^proportionate sh'are of day time TV viewers, it is speculated 
that women, especially housewives, already have the TV set on and 
,are thus overrepresented in the "passive" or.lead^jn audience. Ac-' 
tively deciding to watch tKe new^^was not significantly associated 
with viewer age, but did vary significantly (X2 = 6,36, df = 2, less 
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than .05) with viewets' education. A majority of respondents (53.1 
percent) who had sohie college or were college graduates actively 
^ught out the neWs, while fewer than one third (32.1 percent) of 
respondents without a hit^i shool diploma were similarly selective. 
The inforn^ation needs ami interests of college educated view^gfT 
may lead them into mor^^ctive ei^posure seeking, while/less 
educated, viewers may not share their interest in or involvement with 
the news and hence are less selective. ^ 

Being selective in exposure-seeking w^ curvilinearly related t^ 
how much televisipn news one watched (X2=15.91, df=2, p less 
than .^1). Among repondents with either c;CHnparatively*"high" or , 
"low" levels of exposure, appr^imately two- thirds were non^elec 
tive. By contrast,' among vi^eVs with "mediuml-txposure levels, 
more than a majority (5&.5 percent) were active choosers. 

It is possible that some viewers who watch little news may be the 
most selective viewers of all, actively deciding to exposure them- 
selves only wheri they believe the news may be useful or gratifying. 
However, more' than two- thirds of respondents with low rates of 
exposure indicated that' when they did happen to see the news, iC 
w^ largely unplanned and ;not a seleaive behavior. The association 
between non-selecHvity and high rates of ekposure also reflecfs a^u-, 
dience privity. Even though an individual 'may be exposed to a 
substantial amount of news programming, that exposure is often 
not sought or planned.' Rather exposure occurs because the televi 
slon set is on and the news is broadcast. In the jniddle range of ex 
posure, howe^iir, a majority of^dewers actively decided to wat^ the 
news and this implies a more goal oriented pattern of^ behavior, ex" 
posure sought perhaps as a supplement to other news sources. 

Still, on balance, for at least half of the sample, their exposure 
was*n5t acrively chosen and represented a mcwe or less accidental 
feature of their lives, demanding and receiving no extra involve- 
ment. * , . / 

Albany County viewers were also asked: "Why do^you watch 
(program, viewed) rather than (one of other two competing 
newscasts)?" Their answi&rs showed that ^ere were two distinct 
types of viewers, tKose whose newscast choices result hoxh some 
more or less **active" judgment about the relative merits of com- 
peting ijewscasts, and those whose program decisions reflected no 
such active criteria. 
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s Overall, "active" reasons slightly outnumbered "passive** ones ♦ 
(Table 1). Jor all three newscasts, but especially the network and 11 
p m. programs, the most often cited reason- centered on judgmjents 
of and reactions to the newcasters. Viewers expressed relatively 
strong likes and dislikes among persons on the anchordesk. and,. in 
the case of local rtewi, among weather 2^nd sports reporters. Most ' , 
viewers hatd definite opinions regarding the newscasters and their 
competence, lack of bias, skill iri^presentation and "friendliness." 
ivri rfiore than one respondent in eight said program choice was in- 
flu6ncea by the quali^ty of the newscast. 

Among people who saw, the local news at 6 p.m., "program for- 
mat"'4>layed a relatively major part in choosing a station to watch. 
Some respondl^ts reacted favorably to program "pacing" (although 
they did not use that term) and to the "happy talk" banter or "ac- 
tion n^ws" style. Many responses about program format dwelt on a 

TABLE L • • // 
liespondent Criteria for News Program Choice 



♦ 




Newscast 




Reason for Watching 


> 6 p.m. 


11 p.m. 


Network 




% 


% • 


- % 


''Active'' 








News qi!felity 


12.0 , 


12.4 ' 


7.9 


Program format 


. 18.1 


6.0 * 


1.8 


Newscasters 


21.3 


29,1 


. 41.8 


"Active",sub- total- 


51.4 


47.5 


51.5 


''Passive''^ 


• 






"Habit" 


8.8 


4.8 


■■'^ 2.2 


Channel 


24.3 


/ 31-2 ^ 


27.9 


Don't Know ^ 


5..1 


5.8 


:7J2 


"Passive" sub- total 


38.2 


41.8 


37.3 


**Misc§llaneQzis'* 
1 


10'.4 




'll.2 


* » 


,(N=189) 


(N = 140)" 


(N = 125) 
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Ae^ative judgment ahoiit program len|[th, with numerous viewers 
rejeCtmg one station bec^tise they believed its hour long newscast 
deniaiided too much of their time.and contained too little news. , 

The single most cited **passiv&" reason for news program xrhpice 
was ^'channel," or more precisely .the programs wych preceded or 
followed the newscast. For these viewers, the news progran^ itself 
'Was clearly of secondary importance. What mattered was that the 
s3ta\ion carried a favorite adventure program or talk show. Many 
viewers in this category explained their choice of newscast by sstyii^ig 
it was easieV to leave the set tuned to*the station they were watching 
or planned to vtatch after the nev^s*. For them, the newscast 
represented a kind of "least objectionable" progjramming, an ac; 
ceptable way to pass ^he )time but of little interest in its own right. 

'J'lxere were no significant' tiifference^ among active and passive 
choosers as to age or, wkh^ the excepti9n of ^^e six p.m. local news, 
as to spx. (At six p.m.> men were half-agai^ as likely as women to 
have made their choice based o^n ^ictive critpia 5^^ = 7.83, df ='l, p 
less than .01). Once ^gain, however, active and passive viewers were 
significantly distinguished by edufcation. At six p.m., for example, 
more than half (55.0 percent) of respondents with less than a high 
schooK education yrere '^passive" viewers, , while an overwhelming 
85*4 percent of college graduates were ''active" members of this au- 
dience-(X2= 14.72, df =X p less than .01)j iSimJlar relationships be- 
tween education arid active viewership were/found for the network 
and 11 p.m. local news audiences. > «^ ^ 

The Public's News ''D^eV* 

For a number of years, a^ebate ha's ra^d over whether 'the 
American public rt\\h more heavily on ^levision or ^ewspapers foiv 
its news and which news medium the pubHc prefers. This con- 
troversy raises a question, which is .relevant to the investigation of the 
audi«jce experience with TV newfe. Do people who watch TV news 
feel it is a satisfactory way to find out about the world in which they 
live? Or,,^^^ut it another way, now important js TV news in 
ipeetingJ^^TO» dqsire to b.e infoWed? 

Twoq^^ifeisljearing on tHe placet pf^^rious news media in the 
vievyery overall news **diet" were in^uded in the Albany study. 
Responded v^l^ placed first, '^Whereno you get most of your news 
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about national and international events?" ^nd seconcl, 4^here do 
yon get piost of youniews about things that happen in and around 
Albany?" Respondents were allowed to naiye multiple sources. 

The most dramatic conclusion to he drziWn from their answers is 
that no single news mediun> j>redominateS in puJbJic preference, 
and, indeed, multiple-channel usa^e iscomnion.^In the c^se of aa- 
tional arid international news, iFor example, 26.7 percent of the 
respondents s^id they relied on television, while only a slightly 
smaller proportion (22.5 percent) found their national arid interna- 
tional n«i^ in the d^ily press. But more respondents, 28.3 percent, 
said they relied equally on television and newspapers for this type of 
news. The relatively large "other"' category in Table 2 includes a 
small humber of people whS^used ehher r^dio newscasts or news 
magazines, and a larger number who got theif national and inter- 
national news ftom a coml)ination'of sources including television, 
newspapers andinterpersonal communications. ^ 

TABLE h ^ ^ ^ • 

R espondent 's Source of Hews by Type of News 

Type of News ; ^ 
^ ' ^NationgJ-Internationai Ldcal 

^ -New^ource ^ ' . %*"-%' 

Television \ . ' v ^ 26.7 ' ^ 19.6 

^ Newspapers * 22.5 ^, 30.4 

TV/Newspapers 28.3 28.7 *' 

Other ' ' " ^ . 22.5 ^>21.3 

(N = 240) , ' ^ ^ \ 

The largest share ^ respondents said they dejjended on 
newspapers for their local news, while only one jn five relied 
clusivelyonTV newscasts (Table 2). Again, a substantial number - 
said they used a^^ equ^ mix of television and newspapers to-find out 
what was going on locally, while '^the/ other" category was made lip 
mostly of combinations of various mass, media and Interpersonal 
ehan'nels. • 

R^pondfe^t media preferences ^or .national-international news 
were cross-tabulated mtii respondenfpreferen^es.for Jocal news to 
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produce a single score indicating which mas$ media or channek 
people relied on most often for all items in their total news diet. 

These scores show that ffew people (10.4 percent) depended ^m- . 
pletely on television for their combined internationatf national and 
locat news, while^ an additional 8.3 percent relied mostly on TV 
newscasts. A somewhdt greater number, 13. S percent, said they got 
most of their news from newspapers and 8.3 percent said they, 
depended mostly pn the daily press, A substantial proportion, 
however, some 29.6 percent^ a§ed television and kewspaper^^qually 
tQ meet th^ir total news need^, while 31.3 .percent relied^on other 
mass medi^ or combinations of rnass and interpierson^l channels. \ 

These results have an important implication. Since all respon- 
dents were initially screened, to iiXjclude^only persons who wat^ched 
Tv news, it is clear tl^at very few members of the TV news audience 
met\ their entire news requirement thrpugh TV news coverage.' All 
but ka hapdful of viewers found it^ necessary to supplement their , 
television news watching in ortier thai^nels, TV news may have been 
an important information source for some people, ^but it was only • 
one a\nong manyVhich were available and used. 

what It Mparts to Miss the*News' ' * . v « 

. ' . " ^ • . ' . 

One-way to gaugg. the" importance ."of, television nev^s to its au 
dience is to dsk pebdfcjWio w^itch^TV news: Vlf it h^pp^ed that 
you didn*t se^ any-1^B|^s program for several weeks, would this 
bother you a, great d^S, som'fcwhat or hardly at all? Respondents \ 
. dividpdunto i^ughly three ecfUal groups, the 32.5 percent whQ saict' 
. t,hey-^ould miss the ne(^ "a great deil" if "they, did n^ see itt fpr^ 
several weeks, the 35.4 percent who said they would be '"sqrnewmt" 
upJet, and the reifiaining 32.1 percent who would not 'be uJUpat 

• all! Taking these as m^sures of "importance,'* women*^ere^more 
likely than men to.rate the^^ews as iniportant or moderately iippor 
tant (X* = 6.42, 2-, .less than '.05J. However, this measure was ^ 
not significantly associated vvith respondent age or education. 

.Respondent attitudes regarding the imptji'tance of television news' 
was directly associated vtrith levels of news Exposure (X^ = 15.52, 

* df = 4, j5? less than .01).i Exactly half of respondents with th^e highest 
exp^ure levels in the sample rated the news as "important," in con 
trast to the ^0.0 percent of the least frequent viewers. In short, peo 
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pie who felt TV news was importaht watched more of it. Th^LJSub- 
jective meaning of '^importance'* is taken up below. 



" Audience A ttentivenesf to N^scasts ' 

* Once an individual has decided which newscast to watch, and has 
turned the TV set on, how much attention doshas to the news 
program? Albany County respondents were asked; *'When'you 
watch |he news on tele,vision, do you somretimes do something else, 
like^at dinner, Xvorjc, read x>r things like that?" Multiple jresponses 
were allowed, although respondents were not <asked to specify which 
distracting activities, if any, they engaged in during a 'given .pro- 
. gr^im. • ' * . 4 ^ 

One quarter reported no other activity, while they were watching 
the news (Table 3). Only one distracting Behavior was mentioned 
by more than a quarter of the sample, "eating dinner" (the^6 p.m. 
news audience is the largest of the thfee). 

r - 

TABLE 3 • ^ ' ^ 
« ^ Viewer Activities while Watching TV News 

.V Activity Percent Mentioning 

- Eating dini^er ^ ' 4L2 

' Reading newspaper, books, etc. 25.8 

Talking to people in room . ' 23.3 

. Snacking, drinking 22.5 

Working in kitchen ' , 19.6 

Sewing • / ^ 17 1 

Caring for children ^ > . 15,0 * 

Doing Hous§>vork - 14.2 - 

' Eigpariiigforbed ' ' yl: 9;6 

Miscellaneous 5^ 

No otl^er activity • 24.2 

(N = 240) * ' ' , ^ - - 

Note; Multiple responses allowed. ^ ' . 
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Of course, not all such behavior^ are equally distracting Some, 
such as "eating dinner" cf^ "sewing^ allow almost complete attention 
to the program, while orhers,^such as "reading" or "caring for 
children'* do*not. • I ' ' 

Claiming to^ be completely* attentive to the news was (not 
significantly associated with a /respondent's sex, age or frequency of 
viewing. It was,^ however, inversely associated with re^pondeftt 
education (X^f 8,74, df=3, pAess than .05). More than one-third 
(35.5 percent) of respondents*>«thout a high school diploma, for 
example, mentioned no disti^cting behavior, compared to only 
one-quarter (25.5 percent) of respon(Jents who had graduated from 
high school. - ' ^ ' . • - 

Asked if they generally Watched the entire newscast, 70.4 percent 
<5f all respOnc^nts said they did. ^en and-' women did not ((Iffer 
significantly in this matter, nqr was education significantly a factor. 
Older ipembers of the TV news audience, however, were more like- 
ly to watcbji^he entire program than were middle-aged or younger 
viewers* percent of respondents 55 or older, compared to 65.5 
percent of those under 35 and 68.9 percent of those 55 to 54 
(X« = 6.96, df= 2,/? less than .05). 

Additionally, qualitative evidence gath^ed during focus grouj^ 
scions suggests that even seemingly distracted viewers m^y be 
selectively monitoring the broadcasts. Thefe is,^after all, no .reason 
^save the .vanity of the broztdcast journalists 'and che self interest of 
advertisers why members of the audience should give their un- 
divided atj^^i^tion to the news programr. Viewers may watch TV 
news for a Variety of reasoris, but few of those reasons require total 
attentipn,*^t^may well ^e sufficient for people to selectively monitor 
the br^^ast, listening only for items which aje important to them 
or which catch their attention. 

The Uses and Gratifications of TV News / : ' • 

A major purpose of the . study was to examine the uses and 
gratifications associated with ifews-watching. Five uses and gratif- 
ications dimensions with eigenvalue^ greater than 1.0 were pro- 
duced when viewer responses to the 40 uses and gratifications prop- 
ositions werejactor analyzed.'^ Each dimjjnsion/irontains unique 
elements of the audience experience, and, as a^structure, the 4ve 
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dimensions strongly sugg^Jif that many p'eople who watch TV news 
are aware of what the new^asts hav^ to offer and 'Jjow what they see 
and hear fits into theii^lives. 
-^The first uses and gratifications dinaP^sion has been labeled 
Surveillance-Reassurance. This dimension combines several dif- 
ferent types of substantively related statements'^ whict^ together 
show, first, that individuals use television news to keep track of ex- 
. ternal actdrl and events,, and, second, that audiences dp not desire 
Worfnation in thObstract but rather want information which is 
relevant to their psychological and social concerns. More than bajf 
of the Albany County respondents said, for example, they watched 
TV news to find out how questions of public policy were decided 
(Table 4, Statement 4), and more than one- third said watching TV 
news kept them from being surprised by higher prices (Statement 
2). Moreover, almost three-quarters of all viewers said television 
neas was useful in keeping up with thfngs that happened to people 
like themsi^Ives (Statement 9) — an indication that for many 
member^f the TV news audience some parts of the program are 
highly salient to their day-to-day interests and experiences. 

The comments of a Sl-^y^ar old ^cconj^tant who works for New 
York state are illustrative. ^ 

What am I looking for? Well, the local news» I'm looking for state events tliat 
might aHect me and my job» other people that I might know. . . . And<he na 
tional and international news, thin^ are changing on a daily basis, and it only 
takes one litde thing for it to have a large impact. 
<* 

more toncise illustratioivof using TV news for surveillance might 
be difficult to, find. This" respondent, like many other viewers, 
watched TV news to be informed about hjj own subjective interests. 
He knew what he wanted and believed TV news could provide it. 

While some vie\yers used TV news to suncey the external environ- 
ment, many watched to be reassured that the world, both near and 
far, was safe, secure, and that despite the crisis nature pf many news 
items, it demanded no immediate action on their par^Nearly three 
^ut of ten viewers said they felt more secure and reassured after^ 
watching the news (Statement 6); one viewer in five said television 
J news viewinglielped them forget their own problems (Statement 3), 
an^mty percent of respondents said watching TV news made them 
realize that their own lives were not so bad after all (Statement 1). 

ERIC , , - . 



TABLE 4 . ^ 

Respondent Support for Uses 



and Gratifications ^Statements 



Strongly On- ' * Strongly 

Ag rea Agree de cide d Disagree Disagree {ny 

% % % % % 



SURVEILLAN^E^REASSimANCE 



1- 


TV news maXes me realize ^that my life is 
















not so bad after all. 


10.5 


50.4 


19.3 


16.8 


(238) 


2. 


I watch TV news so I* won't be surprised 














by higher prices and things like that. ' 


5.4 


31.8 


14.2 


41.0 




(239) 


3. 


TV news helps me forget about my own 
















problems. 


4.6 


15.8 


9.6 


52.1 


17.9 


(240) 


4. 


TV news lets me see how big issues are 
















finally worJced out. « 


10.0 


46.7 " 


18.8 


20.8 


3.7 • 


(240) 


5. 


I watch TV news because I liXe to get the • 
news, first so I can pass it on to other 
















people. ' 


7.5 


25.9 


12.5 


44.2 . 


10.0 


(240) 


6.' 


Sonehow I feel more secure an4 reassured after 














X watch the news. ^ 


5.4 


23.8 


24.3 


38.5 


7.9 


(239) 


7. 


Television shows you what the people iti the 
















news 'are really liXe. 




37.9 


19.6 


'29.6 


5.0 


(240) 


8. V 


The newscasters are almost like friendd you 














see every day. 


5.9 


45*16 


11.7 


31.4^ 


5.4 


(239)' 


9. 


TV news helps me keep track of what is 












(239) 




happei^M^ to people like myself . 


23.8^ 


49.0 


8.4 


15.1 


3.8 



Ti^Ifi 4, okvtinued ' 



Strongly 
Agr^e 
% 



Agree 
% 



Un- 
decided 
% 



Disagree 
% 



Strongly ^ 
Disagree ' (N)^ 
% 



10. Ihe^TV .camera can*t ,lie, you seo exactly 
%ihat is happening. J* I 

11. Television news helps me up my mind 
about things. - 

12. TV ndws often makea'me feel tike part' of 
important or historic events* ' 

13. It's Uko' having a good talX^witJi ^o^r ^ 
friends. ^ / , ^ ^''^ , 

14. It' belp^ me understand seme of the prob- 
lems other peop;ie have. 

15. ' When the newscaster shows how he feels 

about the news, it helps me make« up mjr 
mind about that news item. ^ ^ 

16. Watching *TV news helps mo keep an eye >■ 
on the mistakes* people in power makei 

COGNITIV g ORIENTATION • * 

17. I sometimes see scae thing on the TV news 
and then follow iV>M) in nfore detail , 
later. ^ . 

16. I like to compare my idlfeas to what the 
caaaentators say. 

\ 



6.4 


27.6 


16.7 


36.1 ' 


9.2 ^ 


(239)v 










\ 






41.2 


22,1 


25.0^ 




(240) 


4.2 


46.4 ' 


14;2 


29.7 


5.4^ 


(239) 


7.^5 


' 26.5^, 


^6.3 


39.7 


7.9^ . 


(239) 


13.6? 


77.6 


5.0 


4.2 


o.o' 


(239) 














3.6 


27.2 


15.5 


44.6 


6.6 


(239) 


12.9 


49.2 


15.4 


17.9 . 


4.6 

« 


(240) 
• 


12.6 


65.7 


11.7 


9.6 


0.4 J 


(239) 


26^5 


* 52.3 


7.9 


6.4 


3.3 


(239) 
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TABLE 4, continued 







Strong ly 




Un- 




Strongly 








Agree 


Agree 


decided 


Disagree 


Disagree 








% 


% 


% 


% 


% 




19. 


Television news provides food for thought. 


16*. 2 


66.7 


9.6 


6.3 f 


* 

1.2 


(240) 


20. 


Keeping up with the news on TV gives you 
















plenty to talk about. " 


7.9 


56.9 


14.2 


'20.1 


0.6 


(239) 


21. 


TV news gives me. more facts to back, up my 
















opinions. ^ ^ 


6.7 


67.* 4 


13.4 




0.6 


(239) 


22. 


My friends and acquaintances expect me 














'to keep up with the news on TV. 


2.5 


19.7 


'l2.6 


55.5 


9.7 


(236) 


23. 


Watching^ the TV news keeps me in touch 
















with the world. 


30.4 


56.7 


4; 6 


6.3 


0.0 


(240)* 
i 



DISSATISFACTIONS ' , ' 
» 

I ' » 

'24. , TV news tries to make' things seem more . * 

important than they really are. 6.6 37.4 24.4 

25. The TV news programs try to make things 

seen more dramatic 'thfir they really are. ^ 22.2 • 49.4 10.9 

26. By the time I see the TV news at night » 

I have already read or heard about most . 
.of the headline items. 24.5 51.$ 2.5 

27. Watching TV news is important, but I 
wondQr if it makes any difference if Z 

watch it or not. «^ 11.3 , / 26,2 21.6 

28. *' The newscast^jrs^ do not giv^e enough back- 

ground ^information to understand what 

is going on in the news. 11.7 ^ 50,2 



,9.6 



27.3 
:,13.4 

/ 15.6 



22.7 



23.4 



2.1 (236) 

4.2 (239) 

5.9 (237) 

16.'0 , (236) 

5.0 (239) 



TABLE 4, continued 




Agree 
% 



Strongly 

decided Disagree' Disagr^ (n) 
% % % . 



AfTECTIVE ORIEWTATIQM 
29 
30 



31. 
32. 
33. 



After a hard day, watching the TV news 
helps »e relax. 

Watching the ^TV news at night makes me 
feel sleepy. 

X feel sorry for the newscasters when 
they make mistakes. 

The television news is sometiiUs ver^ 
exciting. , \ 

They shouldn't show really Unpleasant 
things on the news, because there is' 
• nothijig we can do about theSj 





16.3 


^6.9 


8.4 


22.6 


5.9 
17.9 


(239) 




5.6 


37.2- 


7.1 


32.;i 


(196) 




13.8 


^ 37.2< 


11.7 


23.0* 


'14.2 


(239) 




18.8 


60.4 


6.3' p 


13.3 


1.2 " 


. (2^40) 



ION 



34. 

35. 

36. 
37. 

38. 



4.2 

/ 



When the newscasters joke around with each 
other, it makes the news easier to take. 
Television news can be Very funny at 
tines. 

TJ news satisfies my sqnse of curiosity. 
I enjoy hearing funny j different, or 
strange thiiigs on the news. 
Ther* is always something different on th^ y 
TCV^'tiews . \ " . / 

/■• 



18.0 



9.6 



52.7 



15.5 



\ 



(239) 



27.2 


39.3 


9.6 


15.5 . 


8.4 


(239) 


10.5 
5.9 


6.4.4 
56.9 


. 10.5 
15.5 


14.6 
20,9 


0.0 
0.8 


; (2^9') 
(239) 


19.7 


69,0 


\ 7.9 


3.3 


0.0 


(239) 


'^.4 




9.6 


23.8 


2.^. 


(239) 



TABLE 4, continued 



Strongly 
Agree Agree 



St^gly 

decided Disagree Disagree 



. (N) 



39. I like hearing the voices of the ^ews-'*^ / 
casters in my house. 

40. TV news programs tell me about the main 
events of the day. . ^ g 



6.3 



41.2 
71.7 



23.7 
3.7 



20.4 



5.0 



8.3 
0.0 



(240) 
(240) 



t 
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Viewers were reassured by both news content and news format. 
More than half of the Albany respondents agreed that "the 
newsc^ters are almost like friends you see every day" (Statement 8). 
The key element in this proposifion appears to be the notion of the 
newscasters-as-friend, a para-social relationship of trust and 
respect, of "intimacy-at-a-distaftce."^ 

Just how real this "friendship" was for some viewers can be seen in 
the following data. People who watched the network news were 
a^ked: "Do you happen to remember h^w you felt when [the an- 
chorman watdied] was on vacation last summer?" Three 
' respondents in teh<31 .7 percent) said they did not remember Or^d^d 
not i^tice the anc^ibrman's absence. Bu^tjnnore than twice as many 
(68.3' percent) did recall thet their newscaster "friend" was not 
there, and one-quarter of those who missed. network newscasters 
said they had been "upset." 

However, having a para-sAial relationship with the network any 
chonrian -did^ not necessari^ extend to less ^prominent networfc 
reporters or to people on tlj^^cal anchordesk. When people who 
watched the network, news were asked to name one or more of their 
"favorite" network correspondents, only 19.6 '|)er<;ent named a 
single "favorite," and fewer Jthan one respondent in 20 (4.5 percent) 
named more than one. 

When viewers were asked to name the local anchorman on the 
program they watched, -the- best-known, who had appeared on 
Albany televisjiflh for 25 years, was correcdy identified by*6J percent 
of his audience. The least well-known anchorman, a relatively 
newcomer of only two years, was named by only 38 percent of his 
audience. The- third was correctly identified by 51 percent of his au-, 
dieiice, reflecting nearly six years of local broadcast exposure. 

In genial, the only characteristic which distinguished viewers 
who tQok newscasters as parasocial "friends" from those who did, not 
was how much TV news they watched, and even these associations 
^ire not especially strong. Frequent viewers of network news were 
not more likely to be upset when the anchorman vacationed ^ 
(X2i= 4.16, df = 2, /> = .12), but having a "favorite" network corres- 
pondent did increase directly with exposure .(X^= 19.17, df= 2, p 
less thatn .01). On the other hand, being able to^name the an- 
chorman correctly on the 6 p.m. news did not increase with higher 
rates of viewdng. 
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In addition to this para-social interaction, theje is yet another 
•elemeftt in thfc TV news viewing experience which adds to its poten 
tially reassuring qjualities. When TV nicws viewers are asked >vhy 
they jwatcl^ the news, or why the^a^ch a particular news program, 
they ofien^ respphded^ **habit." Probing frequently produced a 
resjx)nse like the following, which was offered during one focused 
.gro^p: V ' ' „ 

It's anenjQyable habit, sort of an enjoyable ritual. I think It sort ofa^lps structure 

the day! puts an end to tji? afternoon. Let's say. dinner an4 then "Cv, the news, 

^ and the kids bave to be gotten ready for bed/. . . So it [TV news] cofi^es,/t seems 

tojrome at a good time, really. ^. ) 

* , ^ . ^ I ' ' V . 

What' this respondent, and many others, appear to be saying is 

that the mast mundane activities of everyday life give order and 
stability to the individual's day. The act of watching television news 
eaciivday at the same time and under the same cicumstances pro 
vides an anchor-iV^time, a reference point for other activities. 
Without pushing, this point too fai^, one could argue that for some 
viewers, television news watching is one of many 'rituals" which 
give them a sense of "place." I 

Orie final item in the Surveillance-Reassurance cluster requires 
comment. Statement 5 ("I watch TV news because I like to get the 
news first so I can pass it on to other people") may be.tapping a kind 
oiFsQciiftl utility, supplying what S|mmel called "talk<>for the sake of 
talking."^^ Television news apparently provided some viewers with 
the raw-materials for purely sociable "small talk." As a form of an- 
ticipatory communication, viewers sought out and remembered 
news liems which they could use in their daily lives. 
- As^one middle-aged bank teller explained: • 

News is like an opener to talk'-to people that you're not fa miliar 'with. Like the 
weatKer. You can say, '*Did you hear sp and so." . . . You can pick something out 
of the news, and say, "Oh, wasnt that something," or '*Didnt President Ford have 
a lot of nerve to do that." , 

About one third of the respondents agreed with this propositTon, 
although more than hklf did not. An analysis of the focused group 
transcripts ,shows th^t individuals share n>any different kinds of 
news with their faniilies, friends and acquaintances. These shared 
it/jms range from the most dramatic news (assassinations, moon 
landings and the like) to the most trivial (the weather, sports, movie 
reviews, etc.). Perhaps sharing new^ iten^s reassures people by help 

> ■ ■ . 
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ing to reinforce and reaffirm group values, attitudes and affilia- 
tions. ^ • 

The second uses and ^tifications dirtiwision is called Cognitive 
Orientation and shows' th&t people watch TV news not onl^ to ac- 
-^jiypre information which is reassuring or socially useful; but also to 
gitjii^ information as pant of the process of opinion formation and 
<>pii>i6n holding. More than four out of every five viewers said, for 
example, that xhey compared their own opinions*^ those expressed ^ 
by the TV commentators (Statement 18). Sijnilarly large propor-^ 
tions agreed that television n^ws gave them "food for thouglif* 
(Statement 19), kept tKem in touch with the world (Statement 23), 
or increased their store of facts, with, which to b'ack up their opin- * 
ions (Statement 21). Only one viewer in five, however, said* they 
watched TV news because tl^efir friends ^nd acquaintances expected 
them to be inf6rmed (Statement 22). « 's - 

Some people established, activated, tested, reinforced, ipr, occa-' 
sionally, modified thfeir opinions. in response to the editorials of the 
TV commeptators. Said one 7 1 -year qld viewer: * ' /♦ 

I like (bavid] Brinkley for the angle that he has a thesis to give,,and he generally 
*T)in points, orjhe "stabs'* somebody, or lie ''stabs'^ yojjir thoughts to get you thinking 
of what's going on. ' 

' For other viewers, news content itself was provocative.^ A 38-year 
old housewife put it this way: ^ ^/ 

I talk back, for example, when Vm annoyed at [rresident) Ford for vetoing 
something I think he should have passed [stc], ... I get extremely, highly ir- 
ritated, And I turn to Bob and say something like, "Goddamn it." and so on and so 

• forth. . . 

Her.annoyed response suggest? that for her, and those viewers like 
her, TV news watching sometimes takes on a value-expressive func- 
tion.^* The 57 percent of respondents who watched the news with 
husband; wife and/or children feel free to voicp their true feelings 
in a family setting in whichnsuch expressions are likely to be shared. 

Finally,' more^than three-quarters of respondents agreed witfi 
Statement 17, which suggests that viewers select new items of in- 
terest, concern or utility to 'them, and then seek additional in- 
formation about that **news" from other, perhaps more specialized 
or niore perriianent, communications channels. Some focus group 
'participants said,* for example, that watching TV news at night 
gave them a good idea of what neys stories they panted to read in 
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the next mornings newspaper. A few even said they follow up televi- 
V| si'on news coverage with extensive library reading. 

So far, two "positive" gratificational dimensions have been 
discussied. The third dimension , Dissatisfactions, raises their 
logical, if not empirical opposite," reminding us that the audience 
experience with television iiews is not ^hvays useful aj^d gratifying — 
, ' that there is some annoyance, inflation or dSier "cpst" built into 
^ viewing. ►Dissatisfactions arise both ffom negative viewer evalua- 
^ ^ tion^bf the form of TV news and frorr^ negative judgments aboyt its 
Y'real-world" injportance. ' , ^ 

As to form or style^ more than 45 percent of the^audieiice thought^ 
TV news programs try to make events seem mpre import^ant than 
tHey, actually are (Statement 24). And an (?A4en larger prqportioi^, 
more than sev^n out of ten, felt TV news coverage is ^verly 
dramatic (Statement 25). However, some, often the same viewer$^ ^, 
faulted the news for lack of in-depth cbverage of stories they con- 
sider important. Five of eigl^ viewers agreed with Statement 28 that 
TV news fail^^tc^ give sufficient background for understan^ing^om 
plex public events, while tljree- quarters said they had reactor heard 
the headlines before they tuned in to the news (Statement 26), im- 
plying that they found television news content repetitijjus or boring. 
News watching as wa^te of time crops up with Statement 27/^ 
'"T'i^lmost three out of tfen respondents agreed that Watcliing XV ne^s ^ 

^^'vvr^cfflnportant for good citizenship, but they also .wondered*what 
" ^ difference their viewing made to public policy outcomes. S^id a 51 ^ 
year old machine tool foreman: , , • >^ 

I might get up from the dinner table and go'iee what is pn. A'disacter or a ^alami ^ 
ty.teut I wouldn't get up to see what [a political candidate] is talking 4t)0ut, or the 
^ dismct attorney, or ... I wouldn't waste my time watching t}iem, because it 
mak&no difference. My opinion won't make any difference anyway 

With the fourth ^iittensicJn, our discussion n\oves onTomatters of 
affect. In the Affective Orientation dinmension were clustejred a 
humber 6f propositions reporting, a vai^ty of viejver emotions or 
reactions to television news. Two items (Statements 29 3.0)^ for 
Wtance, indicate that despite the hard-edged reality pf TV^ews 
content, watching the news ix>ay produce a palming, literally , "! 
soporific, effect in some members of the audience. More t*Ean hajf .^^ 
of the respondents said that after a hard day, TV news helps them ^ 
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rdax, and almost as many viewers reported that TV news makes 
them sleepy; , . ' 

But if TV news has a calm inglf unction for some, at times it also 
procluces an opposite effect. More than three- quai;ters of 
respondents agreed that the news is "sometimes, very exciting" 
(Statement 32). " ^ • • ; 

Ohe additional emotion is often reported by newswatchers. In 
resppnse to Statement 3J, half of the Albany County sample said 
they "feel sorry for newscasters' mistakes." This response expressed 
viewer empathy with the difficulties of familiar, if act^lly ren?ote, 
others, the-newscastfer^. When a piece of news inih breaks, or a* 
"remote switch" fails, the anchorman is faced withsa momentary 
eilibarrassment. Some viewers sense this and fee^ sbrry for the 
newsman, who, as shown above (Statement 8), is like a friend they 
' see every day. . 

The final uses an^j^atifications dimension— Diversion -^onsists 
of two interrelated* aspects. Tijie. first points up the ability of^V * 
news content to provide some vieWers with an opportunity for affec- 
tive expressidn, often in response to the highly stylized banter be- 
tween newscasters called "happy talk" news. Five of eight Albany 
viewers agreed that the newscasters' jokes "make the news easier to 
take" (Statement 34). Explained a retired gas station owner: 

There's a comfortable atmosphere. . . . And I like that part of the procj^, 
because it's lighter. There's enough seriousness. . . . There's some quibbltfigback 
and forth, between them [the newsmen] which is very funny. 

However, not all viewers found this cross-talk enjoyable. Some, 
particularly better-educated viewers, believed it was a waste of time 
and tiemeaned the news. Other viewers disliked \t for a different 
reason. As one 29-year old telephone switchboard operator dbm- 
plained: - 

It means nothing really to U6. And it's sort of siliy. Ljjte you re fooling arouAd. jok- 
ing with ypur friends. Well, maybe that isij't funny t'o somebody else. 

Her complaint suggests that she felt slighted, perhaps offended, at 
being left ou^t^or an inside joke being told by her newscaster 
"friends." , , . - ^ ' ^ ^ i 

Also^among the defining propositions of the Diversion dimension 
are four measures whitli emphasize viewer appreciation of novelty 
and the linexpected, that is, diversion in its truest sense — temporary 

■ * ■ • ■ 
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escape from the' constraints ofx>oredom and routine. Respondents 
almost unanimously enjoyed hearing "funny, different, strange 
news" (Statement 37). Thr^-quarters agreed that TV news 
brought therri the novelty o^ the day*s main events (Statement 40). 
An equal propo^ion subscribed to Statement 38 ("Thpre is always 
something different on the TV news '), and as many concurred that 
TV news ''satisfies my sense of curiosity" (Statement 60). 
> This diversion function was neatly expressed in the comments of 
a 37-year old dentjst, who said: 7\ 

It's fun. It's mosjtly entertaioment, tl^ou^h. You see famous peopfe. You see horri- 
ble events. You see great things happeniVig. Personalities. 

, That viewers considered TV news to be entertaining is an impor- 
tant finding, for previous research has generally classified media 
content as either "fantasy-escapist," by whi^h is^eant entertain- 
ment programming, t>r "informadonal-educational," which is 
understood to be news and public affairs programming. The Diver* 
sion dimension reminds us that the sjEime media content, in this in 
stance television news, may serve both functions simultaneously. 

Conclusions and. Implications for Broadcast Journalism ' 

then, is the^udience experience with television news? First 
and foremost, it is anfexperience which many people, but by no 
means all, perceive as generally useful and gratifying. For many 
viewers, television news informs — or at least, they believe it doe§. 
Broadcast news is not the sole source of information for most peo- 
j)Ie, but u is certainly important. Viewers wa,tch the news with vary- 
ing degrees of interest and attention, finding its content sometimes 
salient and sometimes irrelevant, sometimes useful and sometimes 
incomprehensible. 

News-watching also provides an opportunity for some audience 
members to exercise^ their critical capacities, testing their percep- 
' tipns and attitudes on "fresh" events and personalities. For some, 
daily exposure to the news also supplies^ raw materials for 
sociability —pre-packaged tid-bits of information or opinion. 

Thf o'ugh its symbolic content, highly stylized^mode of presenta- 
tion, and its periodic occurrence, television news also reassures 
while- it informs. News watching permits a vicarious participation 
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in 6n going history. But, for most viewers, it is participation at a 
/.distance, participation in a filtered and sanitized *Veality" made 
safe by the familiar presence of the celebntynews-reader. 

Many people 'also find that television news entertains whil& it in- 
forms and reassures. Like situation comedies and detective shows, 
the newscasts offer temporary refease from the pressing cares of 
daily existence. Many better educated viewers object, on occasion, 
to stylistic excesses. In general, though, the television np^^ audience 
\ feels positively toward-what it sees, believing'^he newsmen and 
Newscasts to be credible, informative and (somehow) important. 
, i Many viewers are "actively" oriented to the.nevys. They conscious^ 
Ij choose between comp^ng newscasts^ arrange thefr schedules to 
_ • b^ near a television set at news time,^and pay close, albeit selective, 
at^ntion to the program. Not all viewer^ of course, are so actively 
mv with the news. Many wat^h the news, because, like Mt. • 
Ev^i^t, it is there. » ' ' 

Hojv important is television news to those who watch? Family, 
friend^, nation and»a host of other non media sources certainly pro- 
vide gratifications which a^ far deeper and more valued. But news- 
watchii^ does have its place among the individual's sources of need- 
satisfacqon. Instances of high drama aside, television news on a ^ 
daily bafe offers many viewers an experience which, when absent, is 
missed. ^ - 

Still, tpere is much about the audience experience^with TV news 
which shguld trouble students and practitioners of broadcast jour- 
nalism, ^hen many people watch TV news because it entertains 
and reas^res, when viewers use the hews in place of sleeping po- 
tions, wK^n viewer feelings about the anchorpeople count for more 
in building an audience than the quality of newscast they anchor, 
then something may be wroqg with how Ti^ejvs is dlone. 

The findings presented in this monograph suggest one possible 
alternative. While viewersjenjoy TV news which is fun%, relaxing, 
and otherwise diverting, most also watch for the very serious 
business of learning what is happening in the world. Moreover, it 
should be recalled that well over half of the people jjarveyed com- " 
plained that television news dicl not provide them with enough 
background on coniplicated and important issues. 

There te no necessary contradiction here. The" first set of findings 
is not* a brief for rnindless, insulting * junk food*' news. Nor are the 

. 25 . 
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findings on viewer dissatisfactions an^arguir^nt to turi^ neWscasts 
into an electronic 4^er$ion of a Brookings Ifcfitutfpn seminar. But as 

7 ^ formet TV critic for the Washington Po5f observed. "As they [the 
public] watch the news being dished Hp by young rtien afnd wome^i 
, who apparently le'anye^ how to^ use a hair dryer .l^pore they 
mastereSra typewriter,v viewers apparently want something else."^* 
Running ^iir^ugh thij- monograph is a»thfcfad of that 'something 
else." M^'t^pbople^^ho watch TV news aye generally not all that , 
caught up in hews, Uat they are intereste4- in news, which explains 
and amplifies those events,, issues, ^nd personalities that ^ave or 

^ ; could have an impact on their own lives. ^ I ' 

/ Television news need not" be dull to be informative, ^ut to be in-, 
formative^ broadcasters may^well reconsider soyne qf their most 
cherished traditions." Being A foreign correspondent may be 
glamorous and excitfng,' and be^ng a Wa^mgton "insider'* the high 
point qLa journalist's carpe^ but most people. who wa^ch television 
news a« not us^il^intex^t^ed in being either. '^'l 

However, even the most distant events^ or complicated wordings 

' of government can be, reported in a way, whicK^ links them to the 
concer ns o f thejtidience. Whenconsiderin^arl item, for inclusion 
on the news, re^rters, assignment editors and executive prodHburers . 
^liki? "might step back for a momrtit from their urjique vWrtkge 
point and put themselves in thepilace of the audiehce. 

Television newscasters often protest that limitationspf timemake 
it impossible for them to ^rese^nt more than "heacllines with pic- 
tures." But, it is no diminuati&iKpf journalistic4ntegrity to find out 
•what the public wants to knon^and then to present it in an un- 
derstandable, concise, and, yea^ntertaining w^y. yhat tlie view- 
ing *audience needs to know is both a, matter bf joum^jlistic 

. judgment and of understanding how and why people watch TV 
news. Of course, .different viewers will have different im^f^ts4ind 
orienteJtiou& to the nejvs. And television journalists owe a special 
obligation to those who most heaVily on their medium. But all 
members of the viewing public would bqiefit from a carcfu^^e- 

^ evaluation of the joumalistiQenterprise, a re evaluation codducted 
with an appreciation for th^ audience experienced ^ ^ , 
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